THE PERIOD OF ACHIEVEMENT
front is removed, although the pavement follows this shape, and thus makes a considerable area in front of the building. The original scheme and the actual building may thus be compared. Another change is from a large glass facade with vertical emphasis to horizontal emphasis. I must confess I prefer the design of the original scheme. I feel the vertical emphasis makes a pleasing contrast to the long horizontal window-bands of the sides, and provides a more dramatic arrestment to the movement. But in each case the long side wings seem to clasp this central mass like pincers, giving a feeling of tension that is constructionally satisfying.
The geometric sector as forming the basis of the plan is very clearly seen. On entering, one passes through a central hall, the lines of offices stretching out like wings on either side. At the opposite end of the hall is the famous circular staircase with its lighting fitting occupying the whole height of the staircase well. Beyond this is an ornamental court, and then a curved two-story block which contains the printing-works. At the back is a space for goods traffic. The wings and angle fagade are five-story blocks.
The building is constructed of reinforced concrete framework, the supports being at intervals of twenty feet. The facing is cream rendering and the window frames of bronze. The views of the building from the courtyard, as can be seen from the illustration, give a very strong impression of constructional lightness. The long horizontal glazed bands, again unbroken by any heavy constructional member, assist this impression.
To the year 1929 belong two important competitions in which Mendelsohn took part. One was for the administrative buildings of the German Nitrogen Syndicate, Wilmersdorf, Berlin. The requirements were considerable. The scheme was to consist of a lay-out of offices for 1,200 officials, of experimental gardens with hot-houses according to Dutch pattern, silo for manure, garages, gardeners' dwellings, and cafe-pavilion. It would occupy too much space to describe Mendelsohn's design adequately, but the reader may get an idea of it from the photograph of the model. The clear, sharp juxtaposition of rectangular masses, not only in the blocks, but in the lay-out of the garden, gives an exhilarating feeling of potential efficiency.
The other, a competition that attracted world interest, was that held by the Government of Soviet Russia for the Palace of the Soviet at Moscow. According to the requirements communicated to competitors it was the intention of the Soviet Government to make this building a great social and political centre, and a symbol of the ideals of the U.S.S.R. The main requirements were two large assembly halls. One was to seat 15,000 per-
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